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must vote on a civil rights pro- 


. lections from membership. 


- out of 8,000 Macy employes. A’ 


‘Hall, after press time, to seek last 
‘a formula with union and com- 
-* pany. spokesmen. | 
+. The giant. rally aelpe rene es 
“Seventh Aye. It will he addressed 
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a musands of garment, fur, ‘de- 
_ partment store and other workers 
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Roosevelt Spurs 


Gil Rights Vote 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif) one of the leaders of the House civil rights bloe, today 
greeted yesterday's action of the House Judiciary Commit- 


tee, but warned that time is run- 
hing out if legislation is to be 
adopted at this session. 
(See editorial, Page 5) 
Roosevelt spoke for those who 
are “determined that this Congress 


gram. 

The legislation will come before 
the full committee Tuesday. It will 
bear the same number at the old 
Celler omnibus bill, HR 627. 


The bill adds all the Adminis- 
tration proposals included in the 
Keating bill to the Celler_ bill. 
Where the Keating and Celler bills 
overlap, the language of the Keat- 
ing bill is used. 

Roosevelt indicated that if 
speedy action by the committee is 
not forthcoming, he will press. for 
a discharge petition. 

The discharge calendar can be 
considered only on the second and 
fourth Mondays of a month, ex- 
cept during the last six days of 
the session. 

“Realistically then,” Roosevelt 
warned, “only May and June re- 
main -for such action.” at 

The: Celler: and Keating bills 
had bee nsent to the subcommit- 
tee last Tuesday in a Dixiecrat- 


| vote was 14 to 15. 


inspired move, supported by- some 
Republicans on the committee, to 


| 


. 


| 


A eS Re rm oe ee — 


prevent full committee action. The 


When the committee meets, 
again next Tuesday further guerilla 
attacks are likely, so that pressure’ 
on the northern Democrats and the’ 
Republican members of the com-f 
mittee will be necessary. 

Keating has indicated that he 
will fight to drop all but the orig-| 
inal administration proposals. Cel- 
ler has indicatéd a willingness to: 
go along on something less than 
the complete bill. 

There is no reason to believe, 
however, that the Dixiecrats on 
the committee wil laccept the Keat- 
ing proposals. 

One Republican and six Demo- 
cratic members of the committee 
are among the signers of the no- 
torious segregationist manifesto 
attacking the Supreme Court. One| 
northern Democrat, Rep. Francis | 
Walter (D-Pa) joined forces with) 
the Dixiecrats last Tuesday to shift 
the bill to the subcommittee. 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
NY), in a telegram to the Presi 
dent, renewed his “demand _ that 
the. Administration state its  posi- 
tion on allocation of Federal funds 
to segregated schools, 

Powell’ also disclosed that in 


(Continued on Page 8 


City AFL, ClO Call for 
Republic Strike Aid 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


The New York AFL Central Trades and Labor Coun- 


a ee 


cil and the City CIO Council have decided “to mobilize” the’ 
‘entire labor movement in our area’ in support of the Re- 


public Aviation workers on Long) 
Island, now ending their ninth) 
week on strike. 

The joint executive boards of | 
the AFL and CIO bodies, in a 


new demonstration of their improv- 


—---— --- a 


| 
valiant fight our people are making 
against a powerful and wealthy 
corporation armed with a sweeping | 
anti-picketing” injunction and sup-. 
ported by large forces of police,” | 


ed working relations. called on al] | said Justin Ostro, union president. | 


unions yesterday to “give full and 
wholehearted cooperation” to a 
three-point program: 

“I, Each. and every local union’ 
te make an immediate’ Treasury 
contribution. 

“2. Every shop steward and 
business agent to make shop col-; 


“Catlect canned itood, staples, 
any kind of non-perishable food 
for the striking Republic workers.” 

The 11,500 members of Repub- 
lic Lodge 1987 of the Machinists ' 


; 


The Republic strike is regarded | 
as a test case tor the nation-wide 
aircraft and guided missile indus- 
try. The United Auto Workers, | 
which has organization among sec-. 
tions of these workers, last week. 
sent the Republic lodge $10,000. | 
The strikers receive $10 weekly | 
each from the Machinists. | 

Union-company negotiations in| 
the Republic strike have been held | 
off and on, with the help of fed-| 
eral mediators, but have apparent-. 
ly gotten nowhere. At this writing, 
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Cease-Fire in 
Middle East. 
Put into Ef 


JERUSALEM, April 19.—Israe]l and. Egypt have agreed to a cease-fire, the United 
Nations announced today, and the cease-fire is now effective. The agreement covers a 


complete cease-fire along their troubled borders, the office of the United Nations 
spien rere ee oo Truce Supervisory Organization 


PLACE: LONDON SPIRIT: GENEVA here said. 


_ 1. The agreement came asa result 
-* lof the peace mission to.the Middle 

East by U. N. Secretary Dag 
Hammarskjold. | et Cae 
|’ The cease-fire became effective 
| Wednesday at 6 P.M. local time 
(11 _A.M. EST), Israeli sources 
said. Diplomatic circles said it was 
believed to cover- the following 
aspecis of border incidents: 

1.- The activities of military in- 
fitrators crossing: into Israel— 
Egypt’s so-called “Fedayeen,” 
bands of ‘do-or-die commandos 
especially traired for guerrilla 
operations, © 

2. Those of civilian imfiltrators 
entering ,Israel unlawfully, but 
without military imtent. 


3. Infiltrators whose only wish 
in crossing the frontier is to graze 
their Recke . | 

The sources sati such actions 
| would now be considered a breach 
of the armistice agreement. Border 
patrols, . however, will neither 
shoot across the frontier nor cross 
it personally, the sources said. 


A U. N. spokesman said the 
Israeli and Egyptian ‘governments 
notified Hammarskjold that ~—as 
from 6 P.M. Wednesday _ orders 
were in force on both sides that 
“no military or para-military forces, 
including non-regular forces, may 
shoot across the demarcation line 
or pass over that line for any pur- 


B and K Hold First 
Meeting with Eden sien" "" 


LONDON, April 19.—Britain and the Soviet Union to-|¢ers for implementation and _as- 


Ce wes di he | surances to observe the cease-fire” 
day began their “summit conference” aimed at ending thé were given to the border forces of 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTER Sir Anthony Eden (left) wel- 
comes Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin (center) and Nikita Krush- 
chev, Soviet Communist Party secretary, as they arrive in London 
for 10-day visit. 


union went on strike Feb, 19. The'another session was under way at cold war when Prime Minister Eden and F oreign Secretary both sides by Israel and Egypt at 


union, On a Wage reopener in their | 
three-year contract, asked for a 
19-cent package. Republic, which’ 
lives off juicy military contracts, 
offered only a nickel increase. 

In an “urgent appeal”. accom- 
panying the joint AFL-CIO mes-| 
sage, Republic union officials noint | 
out that strike relief is costing 
some $60,000 a week. | 

“We are sure you appreciate the 


the Federal Mediation Service at i Selwyn Lloyd met with Soviet; 


Premier 
Last week, the union offered to Communist Party Secretary Niki- 
bargain. for two-vears instead of ta Khrushchev. 


341 Ninth Ave. in New York. 


one year, as called for under the 


reopener clause. This was aimed Street. Bulganin and Khrushchev replied with a wave of the hand, that Egyptian 


at breaking the deadlock. How-' 
ever, this move collapsed when! 
the cont nt Said it-would bargain | 
for 1957 only if the union accept- 
ed its nickel offer for 1956. 


MACY STRIKERS-LOOK 
FOR BIG NOON RALLY 


An estimated 15,000 unionists are expected to turn out 
today at noon for the ClO-sponsored mass rally in support #t 6:07 p.m, (1:07 p.m: ESF) and/U. S. 


owe meee 


of the Macey strikers. Meanwhile, the Mayor moved to break, 


the deadlock in the 10-day walk- 


hree-man Citizens Committee was 
ue to mee last night at City 


from unions in or near the garment 
center are being mobilized 

The Mayor's Citizens Commit: 
tee consists of Dean Thomas Nor- 
ton, New York University, chair- 
man; Harry Van Arsdale, business 
manager of Local 3, International 
Brotherhood - of ‘Electrical Work- 
ers; and Thomas~J. Miley, presi- 
dent of the Commerce & Saduetry 
Association of New York. 

A union: leaflet yesterday .de- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


|cruise on a white yacht banked|so far.” 


; Hammarskjold’s request. © 

Bulganin and Russians on the doorstep and wav- (Apparently uy to the last 
led to them as their car drove off.|minute, however, there was fric- 
There was applause from a crowd | ton along the border. An Egyptian 


standing nearby to which Bulgan- military spokesman said in Gaza 
| troo refrained 


rt, : from firing on-an Israeli patrol 
were host to the Prime Minister}. This evening the Soviet leaders that pis he ad Ahab asanione 


and other British leaders at lugch|dined with Eden at 10 Downing.|~ ear Deir El Balak this inorning. 

in the Soviet Embassy. Earlier they placed a wreath on) Foyt has complained to the mixed 
Home Secretary Gwylim George|the Whitehall War Memorial, armistice commission, he. said.) 

said “the atmosphere at the lunch Although a communique issued mane 

was very happy and pleasant.” after the top level talks said that i | ie. 
¢rgpwdve of ve cur 4 they would be F ooph at until| Free Press Fund 

raeli cease-fire spurred the British-|the negotiations end, diplomatic 

Soviet negotiations, which center se said the Soviet lead- Committee Moves 

around Mid-East. peace, British-| ers stressed the possibility of solv- The Emergency Commiittee 

Soviet trade expansion and dis-|ing all East-West differences, and| ¢.. . tree Press is moving from 

its present office to 35 E. 12 St., 


armament, made it clear they were anxious 
Room 609, starting Monday, 


Nikolai 


Before they met at 10 Downing 


The firsé- formal meeting ended /for similar negotiations with the 


The official: communique ‘said: 
“It was agreed that. both the 

; } substance and the progress of 
Double Knot Ties - these talks—which are in the nature 
| al : of continuing informal discussions 
Grace To Prince rather than of a conference with 
MONACO, April 19.—Beautiful a pre-arranged agenda for a set 
Grace Kelly and a nervous Prince} tlement of a specific problem— 
Rainiér HI became man and wife} should be secret and that nothing 
today in the eyes of the Roman} would be divulged except by means| 
Catholic Church. as well as—the|of agreed commuhiques. It is 
civil law..A few hours later, they| hoped to issue a brief communique 
left their pink palace on their|tomorrow night giving the -heads| 
‘— a» Mediterranean| of the. principal topies> discussed 


Eden, Lloyd and Lord Privy Seal 
R. A. Butler shook hands with the 


——_— ee  —e — _ weee ° 
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British La 


know, { 
4 contemplated. Yet it of these trials as they already are/ 
contains statements of fact and ex- the Sacco and Vanzetti affair 


| 
be 
case. 
| 


of “conspiracy to commit espion- 
age,” in the trial with Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, and was con- 
demned to 30 years. Sobell as- 
‘serts his innocence is seeking 
a new trial. | 

Silverman, in a letter published | 
on April 9, in the influential Man- 
chester Guardian in Enaleei; 
enumerated the reasons for belief 
that justice was not done. His 
letter appeared as part of the dis-' 
cussion started in the Manchester | 
Guardian by the letter of Bertrand | 


Russell, philosopher, who stated 2° . 
that Morton Sobell was innocent. | 2° matter under the title of The 


A New York meeting to secure which, if they were made in cor 
justice for Morton Sobell will bejresponding circumstances in thi t is 
held at Camegie Hall May. 15, it' country, would leave both author cases in the 
was announced yesterday. and publishers with no defense, | umns of a newspaper. But per- 
| The Committee to Secure Jus-jnot merely against many libel ac-:haps the views of some represen- 
tice for Morton Sobell, 940 ae | ons, but =e poco for tative Americans may be of inter- 
way, sponsoring the event, said gross contempt of gourt: unless in- est. 
new disclosures in the Sobell case|deed they are true. - “The trial judge made it abun- 
will be made public at the meet-|- “If they are tree, and they do dantly clear that the case against|winner, has declared: “The imteg- 
ing. not seem to have been challenged,; Mr. Sobell rested upon the sole'rity of it is administered 
—/ jal these convictions are — or trong of one “aor gm a man. = the United States is at stake. . . 
ley published in America a Jong ly gross miscarriages of justice. who already convicted—|Mr. Sobell was not properly tried 
' ‘fully documented account of; If they -are not true, I cannot un-jhe has never been sentenced—of ‘and the verdict and sentence were 

derstand Mr. Wexley’s immunity, | perjury. Of .his evidence Mr. El- not justified.’ 


oe 


She ee 
¥ ," ~, ‘ Ws 


A ‘ 
adhewe. 


SUSAN ANN RATICK, 7, sees a model of an power 
plant at a General Electric Atoms for Peace exhibit during a stock- 
holders’ meeting in Schenectady, N.Y., while her father, Philip 
listens to a lecture by phone (top). At bottom, a company aide 
explains how atomic reacters work. Evidently, only ateombombs 
‘belong to the public-GE and the ether big monopolies get the 
atomic profits. 


U.S., USSR, 10 Other Nations 
- Okay Peace Atom Agency 


WASHINCTON, April 19.— ‘Soviet Union agreed to strict con- 
Twelve nations, including the U.S.,trol and supervision by the new 
and the USSR approved a draft;agency of all atomic materials it| 
charter festerday for creation of acquires and makes available for 
an international agency te develop) various purposes. This is to pre-| 
atomic energy for peace uses. vent anyone from secretly turning 

The charter still must be ap-'them into 
proved by a full-dress international ete 

) The U.S. in turn agreed that all 


. orm be 


udement of Tulius and Ethel Ros-'nor why no injunction against fur-|mer Davis declared: ‘I cannot be-| “One final word. What possi- 
Silverman writes, in part: aoe It a to 664 pages, in-| ther publication has been sought. {lieve the evidence of Elitcher,’ and 'ble justification can there be for 
“In June of last year John Wex-! cluding 22 appendices.. So far as tl “For myself, I have little doubt Mr. McWilliams in “The Nation’: ‘confining Mr. Sobell in Alcatraz?” 
arowic ace rreview | BUERTO RICO NOTES —_—|Adlai Hopeful 
ee SAN JUAN (Via Mail).—AFL-|passage by the Legislature of an . 
CIO unity in the U.S.A. has spur-|/improved minimum wage law and Of Vv t | 
red activity toward labor unity in/its signature by Governor Luis 0 as in 
Puerto Rico. Leaders of several of| Munoz Marin. : 7 
the many sections of Puerto Rico’s} This demonstration was initiat- ° 
much - divided labor movementied by a Unity Committee of the Cnnsy nid 
have been meeting to prepare a| Puerto Rican Labor Movement. : 
unity congress for July aay we via = sigan meee came} HARRISBURG, Pa., April 19.— 
ticipants in these talks include|from icolas ogueras ivera, ai FE. al an hs 
lenilaee ef the Federation of La-|president if the Federacion Libre, wi: i a ante pes ce 
bor of Puerto Rico, affiliated to the, who is widely considered an em-, Pe eee npn: 
AFL; the “CCT Autentica;” theployers stooge, and recently spoke number’ of Pennsylvania’s 74 
|Transport Workers Union; the at a Chamber of Commerce meet-|Democratic national convention 
Sugar Workers Union, (affiliated ing. votes for Presidential nomination, 
to the CIO Packinghouse Workers);} United Labor action came in : 
he : But he said he would not “pre- 
and the Insular Labor Organiza-|answer to a united employer dem-} ~ 
tion. Also participating are Davidjonstration against passage of the SY¥mMe to suggest how many. 
Sternback, CIO representative injr:inimum wage  iaw, which—| “I can't even say that I can 
Puerto Rico, and Miguel Garriga, sp inaaequans — = be airetain their allegiance until next 
AFL representative. a distinct step forward for Puerto > : «“ | 
Not invited was the Unidad Rico’s cruelly underpaid workers. argos. “ ane As: you nowt, 
General de Trahajadores . (UGT) : . : something happened to me on the 
which has taken a stand for over-| DESPITE the U. S. Supreme, way to the White House four years 
all labor unity; the Federacion Li-;Court decision in the Nelson case,' ago.” 
bre and other labor groups. \declaring that federal legislation} jy, spent last night as the house 
Juan Saez -Corsales, who was supersedes sedition legislation in rc ak Shek Cae 
president of the Puerto Rican CGT |states and territories, Puerto Rico’s poe ° ee ae ene 
before labor was splintered, and/Procurator General, Jose Trias, al- CROs He is _ aes lor 
who is now under a Smith Act in-|leges that’ Puerto Rico’s sedition venes in next Tuesday's Pennsyl- 
dictment, voiced the hope. on his law—Law 53, the “Gag” Law—is|¥@™*_PMmaty- 
weekly radio program that all un-' still valid. Thus in the so-called) 
ionized workers will be represent-|“associated free state” of Puerto’ SAN DIEGO, Calif., April 19.— 
ed in the July congress, and not! Rico, the situation threatens to be, Sen. Estes Kegauver, asserting his 
just the 200,000 represented by worse than in outright tertitories, California campaign in “getting 
participants in the current plan- with both the Smith Act and the Stronger every day,” invaded 
ning sessions, Gag Law working, against free, sout California today for a 
7 . ‘speech and association. Since the|two-day stand. 
UNITY IN ACTION was ex- Nelson decision there is a mount-| He leaves early Saturday by 
pressed last Sunday, when Baga int. demand = the Puerto Rican plane for Portland, Ore. 
rs of all Puerto Rican trade un-|government free prisoners now . 
ion bodies Recaro at the ree “the sentences under the Gag Magy hag ogy lace ts 
Sixto Esco ar to press for swift Law. other appearances vesterday at San 
‘Leandro, Hayward, San Jose, San-: 
Negro Woman Drops | ta Cran’ and Watsonville 
College plication In most areas, he criticized Pres- 
ton, se. 5 TENN.,) 24222 i ‘ident Eisenhower for vetoing the 
ril 19.-A Negro woman's ap-) 222.2399 a. farm bill. 
middle Tennessee State College) eee ee ees 7, (Stevenson is getting stronger in 
was withdrawn by her uncle yes- California right now than he is. 
terday. | “But I think we're getting strong 
Miss Coleen Cain, 22, of Hart- every day,” he said. “I. think 
ford, Conn., and formerly of North we'll come out ahead on June 5,” 
Carolina, was the first Negro ever in the primary contest .for Califor- 
eee for admission to the col- nia’s 68 votes. 
. ; 
Her uncle, Dr. James R. Pat- | 
terson, a dentist; said he withdrew lcardi Acquited 
the application after conferences : ) 
with college officials. He denied | 3 
any pressure was brought on him. In eo € * 
Research To Test | 
Salk Polio Effect WASHINGTON, April 19. — 
WASHINCTON, April 19.— Federal Judge Richmond .B. Keech 


conference in September. 


Informed sources said there was 
no disagreement between the U.S. 
and the USSR on the draft char- 
ter, including an “atom bank” to 
which members would contribute. 

President Eisenhower first pro- 


posed an international atoms-for- | 


peace program Dec. 8, 1953, in 
a speech before the United Na- 
‘tions. 


ter calls for a board of governors 


consisting of representatives of 23 | activities, 


activities of the agency should be 
reported immediately to the UN. 
The Soviets abandoned their pre- 
vious insistence on a UN Security 
Council veto of the agency's oper- 
ations. 

Informants said the accord does 
not rule out continuation of agree- 
‘ments such as this country now 
‘makes. with individual nations to 


Informed sources said the char-|lend them atomic materials and} geon 


help them develop peaceful atomic 


fects to eValuate 


The government this year will test 
the effectiveness of Salk polio vac- 
cine in fighting threatened or ac- 
tual polio epidemics. 

The Health, Edueation and 
Welfare Degerenens anaptes the 
experimental program yesterday on 
the mendation of. its polio 
advisory committee. 

Under the program, U. S. Sur- 
General Leonard A. Scheele 
will make sone sllomernts of 
vaccine to states for resear per 
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Camada, as she trains 


today acquitted former Lieut Aldo 
L. Ieardi of perjury charges grow- 
ing out of the wartime slaymg of 
Teardi’s commanding officer. 


DETROIT, April 19.—Back from 
his trip to India, Walter Reuther 
yesterday urged a “non-partisan, 


non-political” reassessment of U.S. 
policy in Asia. He said the posi- 


| ° . 3 
tion of the US. in Asia was “de- 


: Pe” oa" s 
tate: .*. “el 
F3 c Bed 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Spectacles at a GOP dinner in Washington. You know, the kind 
through which you see no violations of civil rights, no foreclosed 


of coal and rock three miles into 
'the bowels of the Kaiser Steel Co. 
No. 2 mine. But it will take at 
least 16 hours and possibly five 
days to reach them, he said. 


day was catised by the weight of 
rock. Previously it had been be- 
lieved the mine collapse was caus- 
ed by pressure of accumulating gas 
in the tunnel. 

He said there was an “outside 
chance” the four men had surviv- 


prt rae . 
OL, 
2 

looks through “I Like Ike 


it was more likely they were crush- 


May Day Preparations 
At Meetings Tuesday 


Preparations are under way in a number of industries . 
for a big turnout of rank and file workers for the traditional of Wellington, and Joe Archulitta 
May Day Rally on Monday, April 30, at Union 


ed to death or suffocated. 

Mining operations were sus- 
pended as each shift of 20 to 30 
men equipped with a- mechanical 
digger and automatic shuttle car 
tunneled toward the four trapped 
men. 

The victims were identified as 
Joe Otterstron and Lloyd Heath of 
Sunnyside, Lavell Marion Golding 


Square at of Dragerton. They were using a 
| —— j|cutting machine and ldader to re-| 


4:30 p.m. under the auspices of 
the. Provisional United Citizens} 
Committee for May Day 1956. | 

The Garment Rank and File 

May Day Committee has begun} 
its distribution of 5,000 leaflets in 
English and Spanish in the gar- 
ment market. It also is calling al 
Pre-May Day Rally for next Tues- 
day at 5:30 p.m. at the Yugoslav 
Hall, 405 West 41. A prominent 
trade unionist will address the 
gathering. 

The Millinery Rank and F ile 
Committee has also announced a 
pre-May Day meeting Tuesday at 
6:30 p.m. at the Fraternal Club- 
house at 110 West 48. 


CABLE FROM CHINA | 


Howard Fast, chairman of the 
New York City United Citizens 
Committee for May Day 1956,-has 
received the following cable from 
China. E 

“On behalf of the Chinese Werk- 
ers, I send heartfelt greetings to 
your Conference and through you 
to the millions of workingmen and 
workingwomen and all peace 
loving people in the United States 
of America. May your Conference 
win complete success in making 
this May Day fully demonstrate 
the will and strength of the Amer- 
ican workers and the American 
‘i in their struggle for peace, 
or preserving democratic liberties 
and for promoting the unity of 


eth we : 
The cable was signed by Lai 

Ho: Yu, president of the All-China 

Federation of Trade Unions. 


move coal from an entry when the 
accident occurred. 


Marine Court — 


ts can't ie eetiet] Gets Lester Strike Plea 


ed in a pocket in the cave-in, but | 


rt 


Penn. AFL Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—The Westinghouse Elec- 
‘ric Corp. is planning to carry the 188-day strike of 6 
—— at a plant through May and possible June, 
arl Gray, president of the striking) —— compan 
union, told the 1,500 delegates in path ote Do , se pring 
the convention of the Pennsylva-| Gray appealed for financial sup- 
‘nian State Federation of Labor. | port of the strikers. The AFL and 
“Westinghouse is sitting in the! CIO councils of hia, the , 
Warwick hotel with its eye on the entire Delaware County labor 
calendar,” said Gray, whe heads movement, is backing the UE 
‘Local 107, United Electrical Ra- strike. 7 
dio and Machine Workers, and un-| Gray was one of the union lead- 
affiliated union. : ers who spent 20 days in prison 
The strike at the giant turbine | for allegedly violating an anti- 


plant continues ovet a drastic’ 


———, 


BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—The, able to the Agriculture. Depart- 
House Appropriations Committee ment “for expenses to 


gun REFINERY EXPLOSION | 
Ends Study PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—An 


jexplosion and fire recked the giant | 

PARRIS ISLAND, S. C., April Sun Oil Co, refinery at nearby, 
19.-_A Marine court of inquiry, Marcus 1 early one gett 
which interviewed every survivor! coh over a wl — 10 | 
of a disciplinary march fatal to) A company spokesman estimat-| 
six recruits wound up its work early ed damage would run into several | 


today and turned over its findings million dollars. 

to the commandant of this “boot! The blast ripped the plant,’ 

camp.” | which manufactures anhydrous 
The commandant, Maj. Gen. '2monia. 


Joseph C. Burger, will make a close The explosion shattered a brick | 
study of the court’s report and for- Wall in the purification section and _| 


‘ward it to the commander of the |Started a fire in a 30-foot tall re- 


corps, Gen. Randolph Pate, along @ctor- Company firemen exting-| 
with a statement of what action uished the blaze in about two 
he proposes to take. ours. 
Results of the inquiry, conduct- Three workers were taken to 
ed behind closed doors on this Crozer Hospital and four others 
sprawling, 25-square-mile training | received treatment in the plant dis- 
hase, will be made public in Wash-' Pensary. : 
ington, the Marine Corps said. | 
; ie court of inquiry has held: 
aylon sessions since April 10, two - 
days after six men, following their, Contract Quiz 
platoon sergeant at night through) WASHINGTON, April 19. — 


treacherous tidal marshes, were|Samuel Leidér, president of the 


Collapses in 


| 
| 


drowned in a swift-running creek.'Cumberland Cloak Co., Millville, 
The court completed its work just! N. J., collapsed in the witness chair 
after midnight, according to Capt.|today after invoking. the Fifth! 
Ralph C. Wood, base public in-' Amendment in yefusing to answer 
formation officer. nearly all questions asked him by 
The court “submitted its find- the Senate imvéstigating subcom- 
ing, Opinions and recommenda-|mittee about alleged payofts to 
tions’ to Burger this morning, government employes in a clothing, 
(Continued on Page J) ‘contract. 


; ‘assist farmérs to divert a pertion 
- ee ita as tart! 2 their cropland from the -pro- 
inistration $1. ion to start’ duction of excessive supplies... .” 


its farm soil bank program at 

once. The vote was 36 te 7, with COLORADO 

one Democrat—Rep. J. Vaughan: : 

Gary (Va.)—reported voting with COMMUNISTS 

six Republicans against the pro- EXPEL BARY 

posal. DENVER, April 18—The Colo- 
Chairman Clarence Cannon (D- rado State Committee of the Com- 

Mo) said the money would enable’, unict Party has anncunced the 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. expulsion of Arthur Bary, former- 

Benson to put into effect under }, jp charge of the Rocky Moun- 

existing laws the same soil bank ,,;, Regional organization and a 

plan that ‘had been contemplated geofendant in the recent Smith Act 

in the farm bill vetoed Monday trial, from the ranks of the Com- 


by President Eisenhower. oe Party. re 

Mice) | is action; says commit- 

Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D MR. sae “then eel : 

chairman of a subcommittee that ths Dante's — with 
drafted the money bill, said there duct or action detrimental ‘tc: dee 
was one exception to this. He workingclass and the nation, as 
said that, as far as he knows, Ben- wel] as the interests of the Party.” 
son will not be able to make The  statement— alleged that 


—_ 


'advance payments to farmers this “Bary was arrested twice in the 


year for soil bank commitments past number of months on charges 
for the next year. of shoplifting. On the first such 

Democrats had assailed this fea- occasion, he was found guilty by 
ture of the Administration's plan the court and fmed. On the sec- ° 
as an effort to buy the votes of ‘ond occasion, he was freed al- 
farmers. ‘though the woman whom he ac- 

The bill provides that an addi-| companied pleaded guilty and was 
tional $1.2 billion be made avail-' fined.” 


—— 


’ 


Coffee Break in Macy Strikers’ Busy Day 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

It was a busman’s holiday for the women behind 
the coffee urns in the big room, at 290 Seventh Ave., 
where Macy strikers gather for coffee-and. 

Like the sandwich-making crew upstairs, also wom- 
en, they are from Macy's food department, and the 
coffee and sandwiches and cake keep moving under 
their expert hands with assembly-line swiftness. 

By noon yesterday, Mrs. Irene Schley, Negro widow; 
Mrs. Jessie Bender, and Miss Marie Marshall, Negro, 
had made and served 25 gallons of coffee since their 

‘ picket duty shift beganat / a.m. 

But it was an easy day, they explained. The day 
before they'd served 27% gallons by the time their re- 
lief came shortly after noon. 

The Negro-white trio share 38 years of seniority 
in Macy’s cafeteria. Mrs. Schley has been there 13 
. Miss Marshall is in her 13th year, and Mrs. 


ie a widow, began work in the cafeteria 12 
years ago. 
“The: 


she said, starting wage ‘was 


agreed that even 
the. women in the cafeteria have as 
we have,” said Mrs. Schley. “But 


But now the take-home is 
far teo low. 
. “A majority of 
much seniority as 


tthe statin in her time. 


even so the average take-home is only about $40.” 

Thé women in charge of food at the Seventh Ave. 
strike headquarters, which are also Local 1-S offices, 
also send out coftee, cake and sandwiches to the Macy 
strikers in suburban stores. The day before they sent 
one order of 600 containers of coffee, and cake, and 
sandwiches, to White Plains; another of 400 to Jamaica; 
30 te Hempstead and two orders of 60 each to 38th 
St., a Macys truck depot. | 

Upstairs, the smiaieioh makers were resting after 
having made up a batch of sandwiches. The day before 
they'd made up 2,500, said one; another thought it 
was at least 3,000, counting those made late in the day. 

The sandwich crew, four of whom were on duty, 
all worked in either of two Macy restaurants, “Soups 
On,” which o last fall, and “The Patio.” The 
recounted, with relish, how Macy's had to close bo 
restaurants. ; 

“Those big executives, they couldn't keep them 
open. Nor the supervisors. Oh, how I like to think of 
their really doing some work,” one sighed. 

“We're going to go back leoking healthy, and 
theyll be the sick looking ones.” She laughed de- 
lightedly at the picture of executives with tired feet. 

The women downstairs had explained the top-flight 

a ° | : the ° . h is 
(plates, etc.),” they said. 
Many women were seen in the big room where pick- 


ets were resting their feet—they marched three and four 
hours Monday’s and Thursday’s,’on other days two. 
“Women are more punctual than men,” the pub- 


licity man stated. = 
Juanita Tate, 26, a Negro comptometer operator, 
slender and lovely, was asked how. she could put in 
four hours’ picket duty in such high heels. “Oh, re 
comfortable,” she said. “Actually, unless I have some- 
thing special to do, I usually stay all i the line.” 
She smiled, adding, “I just like it there. We have fun.” 
Then she asked seriously, “Don't you really think 
our morale is fine? Everyone's all together. You dent. 
hear anyone complaining. I think most of us — 
we're going to be out a while,” she explained, 
we planned for it, most_of us. For imstance, I didn’t 
get an Easter costume this year. All my friends call 
and ask if I need money. I say not yet, though it 
makes me feel good.” | | 
Her base pay is $60, she said, but should be more. 
“Most of the girls at Macy's, inqluding en, are al- 
ing civil service examinations. govern- 
which pays worse than private industry, pays 


more than Macys. ) 
“And what raises I have had I've gotten from the 


Fannie Leachmen, Negro junior clerk, said, “I 
ee ee ee Se ee ee 
“ t.” 3 : dy | 


e 


No Place for 
‘Brain Trusts 
Editor, Daily Worker: | 

I think the c¢acepts in the 
Max Weiss articles “Commu- 
nists arid Civil Liberties” were 
brilliant and _ inspiring. We 
Communists should digest the 
idea of civil liberties stated by 
Weiss: “Whatever may be the 
situation in other socialist lands, 
the Communist Party in our 
country advocates the main- 
tenance. of full civil _ liberties, 
including the right of dissent 
not only today, but on the mor- 
row as well, under socialism’. 

The implications of this view 
are certainly far-reaching. How- 
ever I want to raise here a dif- 
- ferent though related question. 

Weiss points out that “Amer- 
ican Comunists have not always 
taken this position”. No matter 
how. much we may agree with 
Weiss points, the question 
arises: When. and how did this 
change in: the Communist Par- 
ty’s position take place? The 
first I've heard about it is° Max's 
articles. 

A basic idea ean hardly be 
said to be the position of the 
Communist Party when most of 
the Party hasn't even heard 
about it. The Party is basically 
individuals organized into clubs. 
A new concept can really be 
the position of the Party only 
when it has been thought out, 
argued out and agreed to by the 
majority of the membership. 

Certainly the rampages of 


McCarthyism and Eastlandism 
have hindered wide discussion 
in the past few years. But if 
nearly every Communist Party 
club in the South was able to 
take part in discussion on the 
draft program ‘which evolved 
into “The American Way” at the 
peak of repression, surely there 
was room for broad discussion of 
our concept of civil liberties in 
1955 or 1956. : 
Many of us have been grop- 

S 


‘ing in recent years or mont 


toward what I consider Max 
Weiss profoundly correct con- 
clusions. Nevertheless, I sharply 
question the correctness of a 
blunt statement by the National 
Education Director of the Com- 
munist Party that such is now 
the position of the Communist 
Party. Could not Weiss as a 
leading individual have pre- 
sented his thoughts advocating 
a new position and opening up 
wide discussion in the left? In- 
stead there is a deadening thud 
of finality in his statement. 
The Communist Party must 
become a more democratic, 
thinking party. It has no place 
for “brain trusts’ or for Pas 
changes in: its thinking by an- 
nouncement. The Partys con- 
stitution provides tor Conven- 
tions to carry out basic changes 
in position. When’ conditions 
permit, I hqpe the next pre- 
convention- and convention dis- 
cussion features prominently 
such questions as civil liberties 


'-—and inner-Party bureaucracy. 


JUNIUS SCALES 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter sent March 26 to the 
Times to correct certain errors 
in the news account covering 
the meeting at which I “spoke 
at Yugoslav Hall. 

They. have’ apparently de- 
cided not to publish this letter. 
I believe it important that the 
correction appear in the Daily 
Worker. Mi aS : 


Editor, New York Times: 


On Saturday, March 17, the 
Times carried an unsigned news 


- account of a meeting at which 


I spoke on the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

I belieye the reporter was 
Harry Schwartz. He chose to 
‘limit his report to my remarks 
about Stalin. I have no quarrel 
with Mr. Schwartz or the 
“Times” on selection. It should 
be said, however, that my re- 
marks covered a wide range of 
subjects, discussed at the Con- 
gress beyond the issue of Stalin. 


Your reporter wrote that I 
announced that a convention of 
the American Communist Party 
would soon be held to “draw up 
a new Party line in the light of 
the decision Moscow took at last 
month's Twentieth Soviet Party. 
Congress”. 

It is true I did say that con-. 
sideration of a national conven- 
tion was under discussion; but 


beyond that a ot nee 
went sadly askew. I spoke 

a leper af ee yea Olga 
a of five years fo: pur- 
gp reviewing American 
Communist 


not the sli 


up a new line’ 
Soviet Party Congress. In 

I specifically refuted the notion, 
in my original remarks and in 
my answers, that 
evaluate the work of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party within 
the framework of the 20th Con- 
gress or as an extension of 
discussion of that gathering. 

I placed great emphasis on 
the question of the ind ence 
of parties including our Ow7#, 
I stressed that. the Communist 
Party. of the 


on conditions and traditions of 
our own country. Perhaps your 
reporter, like so many “govern- 
ment experts’ in Smith Act 
cases, considers this “Aesopian”. 
But he has the duty first to re- 
port what I said, as he has the 
privilege later of his own inter- 
pretation. 


Your account compounds the . 


felony, so to speak, by “stating 
also that I “hailed the guidance 
given by the Soviet Party Con- 
tress for the formulation of the 
American Communist. line.” 

I did hail the 20th Congress. 
I hailed it because in my view it 
advanced the cause of world 


peace by its dramatic and con- 


we could . 


U.S.A. would - 
determine its own policies based 


The Need for a Critical 


BY JAMES 8S. ALLEN 

ARTICLE II : 
ONCE the halo is removed 

from Stalin, he can be ap- 


proached critically and, perhaps, 
objectively. Stalin did not make 
the era, the era made Stalin, 
within the conerete conditions 
of the time, against the specific 
historical and cultural —back- 
ground of the country, within 
a given world situation. That 
evaluation will take time, par- 
ticularly since the archives, only 
now being unlocked, are still to 
be fully studied, his writings 
and deeds properly appraised 
against the events and needs of 
his.time. 

He has been removed from an 
exclusive - pedestal in the Pan- 
theon, and this is as it should 
be. It was brought about by 
the present collective leadershi 
or, better said, the present oz 
lective 1 
in the process of a tough battle 
against the ideology of personal 
cultism, a battle brought into 
the.. open immediately 
» Stalin’s death, and still being 
carried on against strong rem- 
nants of the cult and against the 
living, smaller Stalins that .grew 
up in the party organization, 

In pursuing this ideological 
battle, for which the public 


mind had to be prepared, the° 


collective leadership that *was 
being simultaneously formed 
had. to take up the fight on 
many fronts. Anyone who has 
read the full reperts and speech- 
es at the Congress, and has 
pondered the changes since the 


death of Stalin in. 1953, cannot - 


help but be struck, by the frank 
exposure of the distortions -and 
miscarriages of Socialist justice 
connected with one-man rule in 
_ the party and the government, 
and its stagnating effects upon 
Marxist thought. 


THE | CONGRESS concen-. 
trated its attacks upon all this, 
and--also upon - bureaucracy. in. 


the party and the state, upon 


the over-concentration of eco- 
nomic functions iv the detriment. 
of local initiatiye, upon unjusti-_ 


fied economic. inequalities. in 


wages and conditions, upon 
‘violations. of the Soviet legal 


a 


eadership was formed - 


after’: 


code at the expense of the rights 
of the Soviet citizen and of the 
exercise of Marxist criticism, 
upon some tendencies to over- 
ride national autonomies in ‘the 
Soviet Union, upon the docility 
of the trade unions, upon the 
aloofmess of the higher educa- 
tional institutions: from the 
processes of production: 

The entire pressure was di- 
rected at the elements of stagna- 


tion in Soviet practice and con- , 


sciousness—at the “chairwarm- 
ers, the stick-in-the-muds, the 
‘quotation-citers, the wait-and- 
see people, the  play-it-safe 
executives, the do-it®by-rote 
managers. | 

This process has barely be- 
gun, it is still unfolding. But in 
starting it, the collective leader- 
ship took the decisive initial 
step, also beginning to set right 
some of the injustices against 
innocent people, the distortions 
of Soviet history and the dead- 
ening rigidities of theory, abnor- 
malities in relations with other 
Socialist countries, as in the case 
of Yugoslavia, ‘or with other 
parties, as in the case of Poland. 

To continue’ this. process 
means a constant ideological 
struggle against remnants of the 
cult, for it is impossible over- 
night to change popularly-held 
idealized concepts of a man who 
has had such a profound im- 
pact upon history, Everything 
will~have to be proved, sub- 
stantiated by fact and docu- 
ment. The changes now goin 
on in’ the Soviet Union will 


facilitate this, becatise” harmful 


aperenenes and concepts are 
changed most effectively by the 
new and better conditions under 


“which people live. 


THE DISCUSSION on Stal- 
in's role in chistory will proceed 
for a long time, and no doubt 


this discussion will become bet- 
ter imformed, as the’ Soviet 


Union approaches the problem 
from all sides, as their own. esti- 
‘mate begins te crystallize. . For 
_ many years te come; there will 
nd fu- 
‘ture generations confronted with 


be different opinions, and 


new tasks and having new in- 


‘sights may render. other judg. 


ments. But it is important, vi 


\ 


‘New Look’--- 2. 


necessary, to .remember 
throughout this agitated  dis- 
cussion that the Stalin era was, 


above all, an era of the build-. 


ing of socialism, in a country 
materially and culturally Jeast 
prepared for it, with consequent 
shortcomings 
which, other countries; will -be 
able to avaid, in fact have 
avoided, by virtue of the Soviet 
mistakes and sufferings. 


THE AMERICAN Marxists, 
as well as the non-Marxist sup- 
porters of the Soviet Union (and 


these were many more during 
the great struggle against Hitler- 
ism) took a correct and honor- 
able position -in — ideologically 
defending the country of social- 
e. ; + , 

ism against-the anti-Communist 
Big Lie, which served and still 
serves the purposes of reaction 
in our Own country. It is true 
that, by and large, they ideal- 


ized the situation ‘in the Soviet 
Union, overlookitig many inner | 


and. misfortane— 


=, 

We can learn critically, as- 
sess their experiences, not in 
order to tell them what to do 
but by comparison and study 
to gain a clearer concept of the 
historical‘ process, learn that it 
cannot -be blueprinted or dia- 
grammed after a model. We must 
learn how to stand on our own 
feet in the basic sense of study- 
ing the concrete conditions, 
history, mores, forms of strug- 
gle. class compesition and .po- 
itical structure of Our own cotn- 
try—a country that has all the 
potentials of startling the world 
with something else than atomic 
shocks, once our people . take 
the road of progress, begin to 
explore our own road to s0- 
cialism. 

In this country the discussion 
of the Soviet developments will 
proceed without profit unless 
lessons are drawn that are im- 
portant to us. In time, the So- 
viet collective leadership will 
clarify many questions about the 


weakesses or failing to explain \ Stdlin era, including their own 
them, in their anxiety to prevent “ele, because it is a duty they 


the immeasurably greater crime, 
contemplated by world reaction, 
of strangling socialism abroad 
and democracy at home, 

It can now be said from the 
yantage point of the present, 
from hindsight, how much bet- 
ter it would have been if ‘the 
advocates of socialism in this 
country had taken more critical 
positions. But it must also be 
recognized, in all honesty, that 
only now do the advocates of 
socialism and progress have the 
breathing space as well as the 
insights, sharpened by. self- 
criticism, for developing a more 
balanced approach. For only 
now, after the long and ~ hard 
pull, has a world sector of so- 
cialism emerged, in a strong 
position, with the enhanced pos-' 
sibilities for enduring peace. 

- : 

OTHER countries haye taken 
their own paths to socialism, 
setting up a community of. so- 
cialist nations, bringing to bear 


their-own national experiences 
and traditions; . their rage § 


their customs, their forms . 
struggle. From them we can 
also learn, just as. the Soviet 
Communists: have been 


P “ 


owe, ig the first place, to their 
own party and their own peo- 
ple. In the process, many ques- 


tions will be clarified before 


the entire world.. 


In the meantime, it must be 
recognized that free. and con- 
structive criticism. as between 
socialist countries and between 
Marxist movements of various 
countries requires at its base a 
change in the inner atmosphere 


of the parties, the return to the. 
of collective — 


basic principles 
leadership, imner-party democ- 


racy, and freedom of discussion - 


in. the formulation of policy. 
Without this it is impossible to 
speak of criticism in the Marx- 
ist sense. i 

The most profitable lesson to 


be drawn from the Soviet 


events, the most important les- 
son for the American Left as a - 


whole, is that when basic prin- 
ciples of workingclass party or- 
ganization’ are violated eyery- 
thing suffers: ‘The cult of per- 
sonality. can take over only 
when’ these principles are un- 


’ 


a « 


Collective leadership is not es-- 


on Page 6) 


_ several years ago to 


dermined, obscured or-forgotten. 


hailed it because it ex cd 
: agreemen ¢ with theartes 


have 


achieved in this period by 
‘democratic and con- | 


ion that all coun- 

ve to pursue the 

| ionary path that 
ssia did some 40 years ago. 

The Soviet Party Congress 

id not undertake to formulate 

icies or anybody's poli- 

ie t their own. I said noth- 

in at could be construed 


omerwise. 


Yes, we have a great ee hike: 
Jearn from the 20th Congaees. 


And -not..we aldne. It will b 
sad indeed if the interpretation 
of current developments in the 
Soviet Union will be : “filtered” 


through House Committee on 


Un-American Activities based 


on the testimony of such’ “im- - 
— experts’ as Louis Budenz, | 
hittaker Chambers, Max East- | 


man, Eugene Lyons, Clarence 
L. Manion and others. The 
Soviet erred in developing the 


“cult of the individual’.-When 


will we nize and. put an 
end to the unhealthy “cult of 
the professional informer and 
Soviet hater” in our country? 
~~’ GEORGE B. CHARNEY 


° * . 


Happy About 


New Development | 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

There is a spring in my step 
these days, and not only -be- 
cause of the weather. . 

What is happening in the So- 
viet Union internationally and 
in its foreign relations, avd _ in. 
the D.W. is wonderful. 

Socialism is the aim, arid only 
the CP, everywhere, has really: 
had that. aim, despite . certain 
palliative statements. 1 am. con- 
vinced it could not have been. 
achieved so completely or so 
fast in the Soviet Union with-. 
out-the Soviet Union's follow- 
ing in general the path it did. 


follow under Stalin. But that 
was for the Seviet Union and in 


Stalin’s day. 


But, again, particularly since 


the war I have felt that, despite 


the U.S. government's nefarious 
| security — 


aims, Soviet Union 
measures were extreme, unnec- 
essary in a triumphant socialist 
society, and hardly explicable 
to doubting friends. 

Continuing to feel the CP 
was the vehicle, it was, never- 


theless, diffeult to hold on at- 


times, eertain things being so 
patent (Anna Louise Strong, for 
instance, and Lysenko, to. cite 
opposite instances). 


This is a deep and involved 


business, this complex of pluses 
and minuses, and I am not so 
cerfain it could have. been dif- 


ferent (v. M. Weiss on histori- 


eal antecedents last week — a 
much needed - piece). ‘But new, 


as Foster pointed out, it can. , 
be, is and is going to be differ- 
-§ i cae 


Lao 


enk. -. . 


This is a vindication ef keen- 


ness of sight of the vice-president 
of India, a philosopher, who 
scoffing 
American reporters that he be- 


' lieved the Soviet Union would 


become more. and more demo- 


Certainly the basic .structure | 
- of the Soviet Union has all aléng ~ 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHT | 
|. REPORTS yesterday indicate that Rep. Kenneth B. 


THE ‘LABOR unity process . 
initiated- with the merger con- 
vention last-December is at an 
early stage, with almost all city 
and state bodies and many in- 
ternational unions still to be 
merged, but already a new Se- 
rious split threatens. : 
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Keating (R-NY) has takén a partisan civil rights position, 
favoring in the House Judiciary Committee only those 
measures proposed by Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell. On the other hand Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY), com- 
mittee chairman, has included the Brownell proposals in 
the Celler “omnibus bill.” The Celler measure, acceptable 
to all civil rights supporters, has been approved by a sub- 
committee and is scheduled for a full committee vote next 
‘Tuesday. 

If the Keating position prevails it could mean the de- 
feat of civil rights for this session. Voters should let the 
full membership of the Judiciary Committee know that 
they want bi-partisan civil’ rights action—NOW. Other 

members of the committee in addition to chairman CeHler 
and Keating, are: 


~ DEMOCRATS—Frances E. Walter (Pa), Thomas J. 
Lane (Mass), Michael A. Feighan (Ohio), Frank Chelf (Ky), 
Edwin’ E. Willis (La), James B. Frazier, Jr. (Tenn), Peter 
W. Rodino, Jr. (NJ), W. W. Jones (NC), E.. L. Forrester 
(Ga), Byron G. Rogers (Colo), Harald D. Donohue (Mass), 
Sidney A. Fine (NY), Jack B. Brooks (Tex), William M. 
Tuck (Va), Robert T. Ashmore (SC), James M. Quigley 
(Penn), and Charles A. Boyle (Ill). 

REPUBLICANS—C. W. Reed (Ill), William M. Me- 
Culloch (Ohio), Ruth Thompson (Mich), Patrick J. Hill- 
ings (Calif), Shepard J. Crumpacker (Ind), William E. 
Miller (NY), Dean P. Taylor (NY), Usher L. Burdick (ND), 
Laurence Curtis (Mass), John M. Robison (Ky), DeWitt 
Hyde (Md), Richard Poff (Va), and Hugh Scott (Penn). 


THE PRESS AND B. AND K. 


SOMETIMES the big business newspapers actually 
persuade themselves that they are a substitute for current 
history. 

A reader of the commercial press would have imagin- 
ed that Nehru was twisting the arms of Indian kids to get 
them to wave flags for the Soviet leaders by their recent 
visit there. But before the trip was over, the enormous im- 
pact of that event swamped the fairy tales which: were 
being sent to American newspapers. 

The newspapers are laying an even bigger egg on the 
present Soviet leaders tour of Britain than that enormous 
egg they laid about the Far Eastern tour. 


How else account for the suppression by the American 
ress Of Winston Churchill’s comment about the Soviet 
eaders’ visit, Churchill said: “I hope thev will enjoy their 

time in this country—that easier and more fruitful rela- 
tions will emerge.as a result of their visit. Peaceful co- 
existence is after all the first thing we are seeking.” 

Since peaceful co-existence is not the first thing most 
newspaper publishers in this country are seeking they were 

uite non-plussed by the editorial in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
ily, Express of London, which said: 

“It would be preposterous not to respond to the peace- 
ful advances of Moscow, ... To show readiness to come 
to accommodation with Russia, to do what we failed to 
do in 19389—escape war.” 

Now, there is history as it is happening and as it 
happened, It reflects the East-West reconciliation in which 
the present Bulganin-Khrushchey tour of Britain plays 
such.a vital part. And it shows how wrong the cold warriors 
of the American press were when they prematurely buried 
the spirit of Geneva. 


SILENT MENACE 

*:. VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON spoke in our city Wed- 
nesday night. The occasion was the eighth annual dinner 
of the Brand Names ‘Foundation. (Now what would that 

i. newsworthy about the event was that the Vice- 

President appeared in public at all, He has been -kept under 
wraps recently. 

- The strategy is to make the public forget what an ob- 
‘noxious person the Vice-President is until the convention 
rells around and he is renominated as a matter of course. 
That this will happen is the widespread opinion among 
all; edito#s, as confirmed by a sampling by a New 
-. York ‘Times reporter yesterday, The public should not be 
~ qpennitted to forget that the GOP and Eisenhower are pre- 

paring to foist the MeCarthyite Nixon on the country 
sgain-—possibly, under the circumstances, as the. next 


4 


We may know more on May 
1 when a special meeting of the 


executive council of the AFL-- 


CIQ,. summoned by George 
Meany, meets in Washington. 


That meeting was called by. 


Meany after a three-hour ses- 
sion with Dave Beck, head of 
tlie International Brotherhood 
of ‘Teamsters, at which the 
IBT’s mutual , assistance pact 
with the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association was dis- 
cussed. It seems that some other 
issues were brought in by 
Meany, including the long- 
standing jurisdictional strife be- 
tween the IBT and the Brewery 
workers. 

Whatever the issues, we may 
wake up on May 2 and learm 
from the morning papers that 
the 1,500,000 member IBT was 
suspended and, that the power 
war is on with greater intensity. 

* 


OUR READERS will recall 
that during and after the merger 
convention last December we 
warned that the Meany-Beck 
dispute has within it the seeds 
of a new split in labor, We are 
certainly most sorry to see the 
prediction come true. The con- 
sequence can be most disastrous. 
_ There isn't an issue in the dis- 
pute-and much of it is just 
smokescreen—to justify a split. 
We have no more reason to favor 
Beck than Meany. The point is 
that as a consequence of this 
power struggle developing into 
an expulsion, all oe will 
suffer, . 

The IBT is not just an or- 


i aeteetndetiiied ee ee 


by George Morris eS 


Expulsion of Unions 
Never Solved Anything 


dinary union. It runs across 
most industries in every state. 
It is.one of the key unions from 
every standpoint. 

Labor's success in humerous 
fields depends much on soli- 
darity with the Teamsters. The 
absence of such solidarity can 
also invite most serious defeats. 

The IBT leaders have not 
been idle. Their ‘success trend in 
recent years has induced an 
agressiveness among them and, 
whether you like some of their 
ways or not, it must be admitted 
they have chalked up greater 
achievements in 
than any other union. They have 
entered into nnitual assistance 
pacts with dozens of other 
unions, and the idea pavs off 


for all concerned. 
* 


NOW, while the AFL-CIO 
leaders are still haggling with 
their affiliates for an agreement 
to set some organizing drives 


into motion, the IBT and ILA. 


are planning to get an organiz- 
ing drive going aggressively 
down. the South Atlantie Coast 
and the Gulf. That joint drive, it 
seems, has become the object of 
the dispute that may lead to the 
IBT's suspension. The constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO bars 
“recognition” of aunion that has 


organization. 


been expelled 


by the AFL or 
CIO. es . 


unions. Meany’s ban on the ILA 
is supposed to be his dislike of 
racketeering influence im_ its 
ranks. This is coupled with 
charges by his supporters in the 
IBT that certain sections of 
that union are racketeer in- — 
fluenced. 

I might be moved by the 
moral indignation we see of late 
among some AFL-CIO leaders 
over the racketeers if they 
would really go. after the men- 
ace in ALL unions affected by 
it. But that is hardly the ‘situa- 
tion. Ignored are some véry 
important unions close to Mr. 
Meany’s orbit. Only last week 
the convention of the Operating | 
Engineers came for much atten- 
tion on that score. 

‘ 

THE RACKETEER issue is 
a convenient handle useful -in 
the power struggle. And it 
seems that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, in a masterly stroke - 
Of strategy, has decided to waJk 


right into the middle of it for 


its own anti-labor objections, 
Its special racket division of the 
Department of, Justice timed a 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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by Joseph Clark 


Where a Reappraisal 
Is Really Agenizing 


IN SOME PLACES the re- 
appraisal of U. S. foreign policy 
is .causing some really awtul 
ayonies. Observe the . painful 
conclusions drawn’ by C. L. 
Sulzberger (N.Y. Times, Apri 


18) following a trip through the. 


socialist countries of eastern Eu- 
rope. 

“Whether we like it or not,” 
he writes, “the revolution is a 
fact in Eastern Europe.” 

Let's see, now, who was ad- 
vocating force and violence? 
Who was threatening to change 
the map of the world by armed 
interference? Sulzberger writes: 

“When Secretary Dulles took 
charge of the State Department 
in 1953 his talk of ‘liberation’ 
implied that the United States 
was prepared to support with 
force if necessary any counter- 
revolutions in East Europe.” 

. 


SULZBERGER then notes 
that during the East. German 
“uprising” of June, 1953 Dulles 
proved that he couldn't make 
food on his threats. Neverthe- 
ess, some dissidents in the so- 


_cialist Jands- still thought that 


war might change their govern- 
mental systems, | 
“Added credence,” Sulzberger 
admits, “was given by public 
utterarices of some of our states- 
men ‘and by torrents of propa- 
ganda from our radio stations, 
many of them manned by emi- 
gres from communism dreaming 


- tragically of their return, This 


thought, too, faded after the Ge- 
neva summit conference, What- 
ever else that meeting may or 


may not have accomplished, it 
convinced .Europe that war was 


. Out. as a. form ef. political dis- 


agreement.” 


And to think that men and 


Calmly, Sulzberger-admits that 


the advocacy of force and vio- 
lence poured ‘forth in torrents al- 
ri ht—but under the sponsorship 
of an Administration which put 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in jaill 

Sadly Sulzberger concludes 
that all this advocacy of war 
and counter-revolution by the 
Eisenhower  Administratior? fail- 
ed miserably. Noting that Miko- 
van at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party attack- 
ed “certain ossified forms of our 
diplomacy” Sulzberger says the 
Russians have drasetically rem- 
edied that situation as a result 
of their self criticism. 

“Unhappily,” Sulzberger ob- 
serves, “the only ossified dip- 
lomacy in Eastern Europe today 
is American, not Russian.” 

e 

SULZBERGER deplores our 
failure to readjust to the pro- 
found ‘changes that have been 


taking place in the socialist 


countries. 
Certainly Sulzberger has to be 
given credit for recognizing the 


profound significance of the So-. 
viet-Yugoslay declaration at. 


Belgrade last june. At that time 


he warned the sponsors of the . 


cold war that the communists 
now had an advantage which 
would make the cold warriors 
look silly indeed. This was the 
stress by the communists on the 
freedom and independence of 
each communist party and of all 
communist-led lands, This new 


strength, Sulzberger called “Ti- 


toism.” But it was merely 


Marxist dactrine whieh says : 


that people everywhere will find 
their own national paths to so- 
cialism. : 


- existence, 


Now he castigates Dulles and 
the present Administration for , 
sticking to cold war slogans 
whieh have proved so ineffec- 


tive. 
. 


BLUNTLY SULZBERGER 
warns the Administration that 
the time for a change in our. 
foreign. policy is long past. 


Hopes based on war, or bring- ' 
ing us to the brink of war, or 
pn counter-revolution are doom- 
ed, 

So what hope does he hold 
out to the su ers of Wall 
Street's “way of. life’? There is 
a realizable goal according to — 
Sulzberger, “that is ‘Titoism,” 
he says. But what he calls 
Titoism now is not the hopes 
he had for it some years’ ago, » 
Now he sadly sees Tito opposing. - 
capitalism. And above all he — 
worries because of what he calls 
“the new. Communist endorse: © 
ment of Titoism,.” : 

What has happened of course 


is that the Communist Party of ° | 
‘the Soviet Union rectified a’ 


split in the socialist family of © 
nations which never should have 
taken place. 
Yugoslav Communist League is 
doing now is rectifying certain 
errors in respect to leadership — 
hy the Communists, in respect to 
enone : solidarity. < ho | 
P to V wit t a 
other: socialist countries, © 
And what ‘Sulzberger finally 
accepts, call it what he may, is 
the Geneva idea of wansolel 
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by david platt 


A Letter on the Fight 


Of the Hollywood Musicians 


Dear Dave Platt: 

We're happy to print this let- 
ter from a group of members of 
N.Y. Local 862, American Fed- 
eration. of Musicians. | 

Los Angeles’ musicians are 
angry and up in arms. The key 
grievances are: 

1) Arbitrary alteration of terms 
oftheir contract by James C. 
Petrillo, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, in 
the form of taking monies ferm- 
erly going directly to the per- 
. forming musician and rechannel- 
ing these monies te the Music 
Performance Trust Fund. 

2) Recording ‘musicians have 
not received a wage raise since 
1947, whereas the Fund has 
swelled on raises it received. 

3) Inequities in the adminis- 
tration of the Fund are glaring 
with the three big cities — Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New Yerk 
—discriminated against. This 
parallels a more general griev- 
ance that the large locals are 
inadequately represented and 
practically have no voice in the 
Federation. 

4) Local officers refused to 
fight in their interest but re- 
treated before Petrillo. The 
members are im the process of 
removing their lecal president, 
John Groen, and secretary, Mau- 
ry Paul. 

5) Petrillo cancelled a meet- 
ing called te remove officers 
| John Groen. Meeting was held 
anyway and Groen removed 
1535-51. 

6) Petrillo harassment of rank 
and file leadership continues 
with trial of Read and 47 mem- 
Obviously, Petrillos powers, 
delegated to him in the Federa- 
tion's constitution, must be re- 
vised; local autonomy preserv- 
ed; inequities corrected; unity 
of the Federation guaranteed. 


On March 12, 1956 in N. Y. 
Local 802, AFM held a special 
meeting to hear reports on this 
question. “What's going on in 
Local 47 (L.A.)?” After disens- 
sion the members and officials 
agreed that our union send a 
committee to L.A. headed by 
Local 802 president Al Manuti 
to investigate and bring back a 
report. 

On April 2 the committee re- 
sees back to our N.Y. mem- 

rship. There was sympathy 
for the rank and file of 47 bas- 
ed on common grievances. Fail- 
ure of this sympathy to find ex- 


pression within the framework 
of the official meeting may be 
wascribed to lack of clarity on 
the part of the rank and file of 


_ Lecal 802 on the delicate ques- 


tions of inner - union struggle. 
This unclarity was heightened 
by some tactical errors on the 
part of Cecil Read and the rank 
and file leadershi pof Local 47 
who showed a tendency to rely 
on court action, calling in Con- 
gressional committees, and in- 
voking Taft-Hartley. The ad- 
ministration of Local 802, while 
recognizing the danger of a split 
Federation, imherent in the sit- 


uation, failed to previde con-— 


structive leadership, and disre- 


the grievances of the 


garded 
rank and filers completely. 
oe e e 


As @ result, the rank and file 
was not united in any single po- 
sition. Some had asked for com- 

lete support to 47;—some were 
or action‘s pressing for a com- 


premise solution between Local 


47 and the Federation. This. (the * 
latter) would help guarantee the | 


local autonomy of 47 and as- 
sure a united, continuing, inner- 
union. effort to rectify abuses in 
the Federation constitution, etc 
with the support of some of the 
other locals whose joint’ weight 
would count heavily 


pending. 
2 


In the midst of. this indeci- 
sion, a resolution was presented 


favoring the Music Performance | 


Trust Fund. The members: de- 
cided te vote on it so as to be 
able to go on with the main pur- 


pose of the meeting — “47.” The | 


resolution passed but before the 
meeting could go any farther 


‘Douglas Edwards (2) 7:15 


Yankee-Boston (11) 1:55 p.m, 
Science Fiction (4) 7 p.m. 
Mike Wallace, news (5) 7 


Movie: Mourning Becomes Electra 
(9) 7:30 and 10 pm = 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 8 

Our Miss’Brooks (7) & 

Mama apy A 

Big S 4 

Movie: ‘Tall Lie with Paul Hen- 


reid (11) 9:30 
Boxing (4) 10 


RADIO 
Yankees-Boston WINS 2 p.m. 


oe * 3 

Bing Crosby WCBS 7:30 
Giants-Philhes WMCA 7:55 
Truman-Daniel Wedding 
Radio Workshop WCBS 8:30 


MOVIES 


Richard the Third, Bijou 

Romeo and Jutiet (Russian), Paris 

Disney's Fantasia (revival) Trans- 
lux Normandie 


vival), 55th St. Playhouse 
Serenade, Radie City Music Hall 
Visit to India. New Cameo 
Diabolique, Art, Gramercy, Beek- 
man, 8th St., Sympheny and 
Heights 


in the | 
forthcoming convention. The lat- | 


ter grouping hoped to forstall | 
acts of retaliation which are-im- 


! 


the chairman, President Manuti, | 


arbitrarily broke up the meeting 


without even placing the motien | 


for adjournment to the mem- 


In effect, we had been dup- 
ed inte affording Petrillo a mea- 
sure of support by an avowedly 
demecratic chairman. The mo- 
tion for support of the Fund 
was construed te mean indiffer- 
ence to L.A. and “neutrality.” 

On April 9 a rank and file 
group of over 200 met and un- 
animously censured Local 802, 
President Manuti for the way in 
which he conducted the meet- 
ing. A “study group” was set 
up to guarantee the furtile 
strengthening of inner-union de- 
moeracy. 


“NEW LOOK’ 


_ (Continued from Page 4) 

tablished by di¢tat—it must be 
nourished by the constant inter- 
change and clash of opinion 
within the party, with the neces- 
sary seli-discipline that the 
workingelass knows how te ex- 
ert, with a constant check in 
discussion of subjectivism and 
of extremist tendencies of the 
Leftist and the Rightist varie- 
IT IS A SUBJECTIVE, ideal- 


policy. It should not be feared. 
For this is the only way the 
differences of opinion can be 
thrashed out constructively, 
drawing upon all the latent re- 
sources of the members, who 
will learn, despite excesses and 
mistakes, how to participate in 
the formation of policy in clos- 
est contact with the masses 
around them. Inner-party con- 
troversy on the basis of prin- 
ciple, without attempts at self- 
flagellation or self - justification 
and without mutual recrimina- 


party to find the correct posi- 


UE 
ff 


| 
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; 
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ning story) starts Saturday, New 
Cameo 
DRAMA 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
Nationa] | 

Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Theatre , 

Plough and Stars, Barbizon 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

Private Life of Master Race, Open 
Stage, 15 Second Ave. 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 

A Month in the Country, Phoenix 

The Ponder Heart, Music Box 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


a 


(Continued from Page 1) 
clared that “The job and job se- 
curity of every Macy worker is: 
at stake in this strike.” It cited 
the company’s insistence that the 


‘contract give it the right to use 


executives on “work that has al- 
ways been done by union men 
and women.... r 
According to yesterday's strike 
bulletin, Macy's turned down an 
offer to debate the issues in 3@ 
national radio hooku 
day afternoon. Local 1I-S presi- 
dent Sam Kovenetsky accepted as 
soon as the invitation was issued, 
but Macy’s said no. | 
Members of the American Guild 


Variety Artists and Local 802' 


Lovers and Lollipops, Translux'| 
Normandie 

Helen of Troy, Orpheum 

Ladykillers, Sutton 

Summertime, 68th St. | 

Grasshopper (Chekhex prize-win- 


B) 


‘Edward Moergan, news WABC | 


news WABC 16. 


Citizen Kane (Orson Welles—re-} 


this Satur-| 


: 


Once Upen a Time 
Once upon a time there was.a prince. He was young and 
handsome ang he lived im a big pink palace that had 250 rooms in 
it and it sat on top ef a mountain on a big sea in far-away Europe. 
His country was different than most couritries for most coun- 


 sualstte wines, Whales 5 in thi 


NOW THEY HAD a wedding and the bride t to it 
the sea in a big boat and there were more scribes on that boa 
than ever got together on any boat before. And when she got 
the prince’s country other scribes came from many other lands 
if you laid them end to end they would reach from here te the 
New York Daily News. 

Now many people came whe should not go to weddings. They 
sneaked imto the rooms where the beautiful ladies were and they 
stole their jewels. Then the scribes began to write many kinds of 
strange stories. For even a wedding like this is hard to write about 
every day and sometimes twice and three times a day and scribes, 
cven when the prince’s subjects relled out barrels of wine for them, 
have to work because even such weddings come te an end. 

: * e o 


THERE WERE REALLY an awful lot of scribes, more here 
than those who came to write about a great battle in the big war 
called the landing in Normandy, Aid they wrote about a battle 
where the men with the cameraf laid down in the road and stepped 
the prince's automobile. And the prince became very angry and 
said he would not let them come toe his wedding. Maybe a couple, 
he said later. And the scribes and the photographers who had 
come shouted and booed which was not the thing to do to a prince 


in a fairy story. . 
Now the rich and beautiful bride from Philadelphia said she 


was very happy anyway. And she got many presents: a big and 


shining Rolis Royce, a canee with a sail, and even a fovely costume 
to dive under water with the Prince who leved to do that, and 
she got much, much more. And she said she was very, very happy. 
a e . 

THE GUESTS, HOWEVER, had many problems and the 
scribe who wrote for the United Press said many guests were wor- 
ried what they should wear. They hada lot of clothes to choose 
from, that is true, but you have to wear a certain kind of clothes 
at a prince’s wedding. Should the men wear white ties and long 
coats called tails, and should\ the women wear short dresses? An 
English lord who was a guest said it was wrong to wear white ties 
in the morning, for that was when the wedding would be, and this 


_ made many American guests nervous for they had been told to 


wear white ties. And a guest named Randolph Churchill who is 
the son of a knight of the British Empire, named Sir Winston, said, 
“It is a pity that the Philadelphians were duped,” because they 
listened te semeone who told them to wear white ties. And there 
was @ king here, they called him a copper mihing king, whose name 
was Sir Chester Beatty who said, “No self-respecting Anglo-Saxon 
would wear anything other than a morning coat. 

They blamed the prince ‘because it was he who told the bride's 
family to especially wear white ties and tails which is the way 
they get married in his kingdom. Anyway they finally were mar- 
ried in what one scribe called “a simple, throne-room civil cere- 
mony,” and after they said their vows to the priest they said them 
over again for the men with the canteras who had laid down on 
the road, for the prince had relented and let them come. 

One scribe said the prince was getting so democratic because 
he was marrying the rich girl from ‘Philadelphia that now he would 
wave to the plain people of-his realm which he never did before. 


But another scribe said the pow was nervous duri the 
’ wedding and he “sucked his forefinger and stared at the A 


Which is more like a princeling than a prince. And the beautiful 
bride was “grim,” which maybe she was or maybe she wasnt, 
but scribes must write their stories. a9 , FS 


BUT THEY ARE married now and they went away on a 
yacht on their honeymoon. And the scribes sailed away and it-is 
caid that many of them have What grownups call hangovers. which 
are very bad headaches you get in the morning after you drink 


' 


' ‘Based on a story by Anton Che- - 
Lae ad 1855 Comes Fim Fo. 
tival. “It features Ludmila Tseli- 


Starting Saturday the Camco 


will present the U.S. premiere of'kouskaya in the title role. 
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Memories of Bernard Shaw — 


Every year the World Coun- swelling ‘tothis ns?’ thd ih 
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Chatting With Team You Picked 7th . . . 
YOU PICKED the Phils for seventh. You had them for sixth, 
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(| The sister who was then attend- 
BS ing on him came in at that moment 
® - and signified that it was time for 
'’'me to go. I rose and left; he 

seemed not.to notice my depar-| 


s 


. wee , 
In . ~ | aoa , 
this article, Esme Percy, 


president of the Shaw Society, 
weii-Known actor and prodtiver, 


who studied under Sarah Bern- 1 


hardt, and who was associated 
with Shaw for many yeais, sets 
down some of his memories of 
the gerat dramatist. The article 
1s reprinted from the bulletin of 


the British Peace Committee. | “™ 
It must have been Jate in 1905|* = = 4 
or early in 1906 when 1 first spoke| = a o= 
to Shaw, then in the full summer-| 74 
time of his dramatic genius. Therz|j 


were then still some reddish tinte 


in his hair and beard, sufficient tof 


evoke the already legendary figure 
Of the startling young Irish rebel 


eee 


of the eighties. 
oe 
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It was a week before his death 
when I spoke to him last. 
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Cc. B. SHAW 


and thicker than I had ever seen; , 
them—but his eyebrows seemed \COMversations were concentrated 


less Mephistophelian; doubtless he 


WE MET CONSTANTLY had given up the impish coquetry 


Except for thé duration of the 


1914-1918 War and the period of | 


the Rhineland occupation, we met 
constantly, and in all those years 
twice only do I remember him in a 


personally emotional mood; once be a nightgown of heavy woven! 


was when he referred to Granville 


Barker. 1 think he really felt most, 
like figure indeed. 


actuely that after Barker’s second 


marriage Barker never came to see | 
- « « Harley is not allowed | 
. OF anybody just we two. It was an afternoon 


him. 
to call on me. .. 


else he would merely have seen 


the ridicule of it, but when he , 


mentioned the name Harley I no- 
ticed what I thought oddly like 
a tear in those twinkling blue 
eycs, 
LAST VISIT 

My last visit to Bernard Shaw 
was a week before his death—a 
memorable milestone in my long 
life, an end of an epoch indeed. 
He was lying in his bed, which 


had been brought down to his could resign myself to being con-'! the living God shall still ring with 


study on the ground floor of his 
house at Ayot St. Lawrence. 
His hair and bear were longer 


oe — 


WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING 


of combing them from right to left 
and left to right (he always car- 
ried a minute tortoiseshell comb 
for that purpose). 

He was wearing what I took 


fabrie of light saffron shade with 
monk-like wide sleeves—a Blake- 


We talked for quite a long time, 


of autumn in all its glory, hyacinth 
and gold. We talked about the 
theatre, about myself, about Bark- 
er. ‘The trouble with Barker,’ 
Shaw said, ‘was that he never really 
understood my plays; he produ 

them as if they d been, written by 
Galsworthy! A bewildering volte- 
lace indeed in view of their long 
association at the Court Theatre. 
| He told me how he no longer 
wanted anything but death. ‘I 


; 
’ 


fined to physical inactivity, but to 
‘have no more control of-my bodily 
functions, to be like a baby in 


eee 


==. ture. 
A I was just about to get into 


: 


again. ‘I forgot, I’ for- 


& . get everything now, he said. “You 
- = |are about to go to America? Yes, 
fe | 


replied. 
He took my hand and pressed 


|. |it against his heart. How thin his: 
pe [body was. 
~ = jluck, good-bye, and then a brief 
.. {but heartrending pause, and ,‘Now 
& get along with you.. That was the 


He just said, ‘Good 


‘second time I noticed what looked 
like a tear. 

In all the years I knew Shaw we 
seldom talked politics: our endless 


almost entirely on the drama in| 
general and the Shavian theatre | 


in particular, and the actor's art. | 
‘Often we talked religion, but, then, | 


religion is to the fore in all his’ 
major dramtic works. | 
A FIGHTING PACIFIST | 

Of course he was a pacifist, but 
a fighting one. To quote but one, 
passage from his many pacifist ut- 
terances here is a speech he puts 
lin the mouth of Jesus as he leaves 
‘Pilate: 


‘Law is blind without counsel. 
‘The counsel men agree with is 
| vain it is only an echo of their 
‘own voices. A million echoes will 
‘not help you to rule righteously. 
‘But he does fot fear you and 
| shows you the other side is a pearl 


of the greatest price. Slay me and 


you go blind to your damnation.| 


The greatest of God’s names is) 
counsellor; and when your empire | 
is dust and your name a byword 
among the nations, the temples of 
his praise as Wonderful Counsel- 
lor, the Everlasting Father, the 
‘Prince of Peace.’ 


MEMORIAL HERE SUNDAY 


The 13th anniversary of the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising against 
the Nazis was commemorated in 
Warsaw yesterday. Present_ for 
the occasion was Simon Federman, 
president of tle American Federa- 
tion for Polish Jews. 

Federman is also chairman of 
the United Committee to Com- 
memorate the Anniversary of the 
Warsaw Ghetto. Uprising, which 
is. sponsoring a rally this Sunday 
afternoon at Manhattan Center. 

Morris Carnovsky and Rita:Car- 
pinowitch head a list of celebrated 
artists at the New York affair, who 
will depict the heroism of the 
Warsaw Ghetto fighters in a dra- 
matic spectacle. — 

The Philharmonic Chorus, di- 
rected by Eugene Malek, will per- 
form, and the Chant for the Dead 
will be sung by David Kusevitski, 
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- Classified Ads 


‘ FOR SALE. 

~“hI_FI PHONOGRAPH—3 Speeds with GE 

Reluctance Cartridge. Se: $59.95. SPEC. 
Standard st., 145 Fourth 

na and 14th Sts.) One hour free 


See 


Cottens . 

itgeriand 36-48 ‘ 

angle proadcloths, satin finish, 
heocks, 


(‘cantor of Temple) Emmanuel, 
Brooklyn. 

| Speakers include: Rabbi Max 
| Felshin, of Radio City Synagogue, 
‘Leah Nelson, president of the 
Emma Lazarus Federation, and I. 
| Goldberg. 
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Marine Court 


: (Continued from Page 3) 
'Wood said. 

Staff Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon, 
31, of Worcester, Mass, the drill 
| instructor who ordered and led the 
ill-fated night march to teach the 
recruits of Platoon 71 “discipline,” 
had been confined to the base brig 
since the tragedy. 

McKeon, in the only statement 
he has issued publicly since the 
march, said he led the men into 
the creek to teach them discipline. 
He admitted he was unfamiliar 
'with the creek, which was 10 to 


15 feet deep at high tide. 


EXPULSION 


(Continued from Page 5) 
series of grand jury investiga- | 
tions into labor racketeering, | 
and placed them in New York, 
so as to first, lend fuel to 
Meany's efforts to make racket- 


eering an issue’ against Beck’s 
union, and, thereby, lend en- | 
couragement to a split in labor; | 
and second to smear labor as a | 
whole as racket-saturated so as. 
to discredit in the public eye | 
its role in the presidential cam- | 
paign. 


Racketeering will never he 


cleaned out if the objective is — 


turned into a factional issue and 
into a political football between 
the. two old parties. 


Expulsion of unions, no mat- 
ter what the issue, has never 
solved a problem. Mr. Meany 
ought to know how costly and 
foolish was the AFL’s ‘mistake 
of ex 
ILA 
in its ranks, The CIO discovered 
the same thing after its mass 
ening to comprehend what ex- 


pulsion of the IBT can bring 


the former CIO people in the 
AFL-CIO council can commit 
is to join in the suspension of the 
IBT in the belief that this will 


lling the 60,000-member | 


ause of some hoodlums | 


One of the biggest mistakes | 


with the Cubs seventh, and then you changed it around. You never 
considered them higher than 6th, above the Dodgers, Reds, Cards, 
Braves or Giants, though you admired their group ef pros. 

Now browsing around the batting cage before the Opening Day 
game in Brooklyn you chatted with some of the visiting ballplayers 
in their gray suite trimmed with red. » 

Here was Hamner, a really fine ballplayer over the years. 
‘You remembered him as young shortstop of the “Whiz Kids” who 
won the pennant in 1950, the only pennant for the Phils in the 
past 41 years. His face is a little more lined and leathery now. 
The word “veteran” is already an automatic reaction when you see 
this 29-year-old ballplayer from Richmond. His face is part of the 
way along the big change you may see some day when they show 
his picture as a young ballplayer and as a middle aged man, with 
strong connections to the fresh faced youngster and clear signs 


of the older man to be. 
Two other little vignettes you remembered about Hamner. 


One, in the third game of that World Series with the Yanks, his 
error in the 8th inning when the Phils were ahead, and his desolate 
tears off in the dressing room corner afterward. The other, two 
years later and already so much more mature, the night the Dodgers 
clinched the 1952 pennant at Ebbets Field by beating the Phils in 
the first game of a doubleheader, Hamner and Robin Roberts, two 
real nice guys, taking the trouble to come into the Brooklyn dressing 
room to shake hands all around in- professional, sincere congratula- 
tions... . much appreciated by the Dodgers. 
. 

NOW HOW DOES he figure this year’s Philly team, you asked, 
knowing he would say it was better. What athlete on Opening 
Day ever thought his team wasn’t improved? You cant be an 
athlete and believe that. All these players in Philadelphia uniform 
are BIG LEACUERS, remember. . | 

“Oh, we're better,” Granny answered with assurance. And why? 

“I was hurting last year, my shoulder was operated you re- 
member. I had to play second base and couldn't hit right. Now 
its OK, not an ache.” This day he hit a home run though hes 
not a power hitter, a crashing single, and was robbed of a third 
hit by an astounding Jackie Robinson stop. 

The other reasons he gave were an expected improvement in 
pitching, citing youngsters like Owens, Morehead and Lovenguth 
of whom we know little in New York. Also young Ted Kazanski, 
back: at second base, who was an improved hitter, he opined. 

Another oye of the original 1950 Whiz Kids, blonde crew- 
cutted Richie Ashburn, also 29, out of Tilden, Neb., summed up 
the change in himself. 

“I'm a little slower than when I first came up,” the league's 

batting champion said, “And a better hitter. A little better fielder 
too through knowledge and experience in position play.” 
Richie is a lefthanded punch hitter who chokes up on the 
bat and. sprays the ball around the open spots. J] had a vague 
memory, however, of his once clearing this: right field screen for 
a homer. Was I right? 

Ballplayers don’t forget such things 

“Twiee,” he said. - 

Does he remember the pitchers perhaps? 

“Preacher Roe,” he answered without hesitation, 
Newcombe.” | 

But, I remarked, you never hit ene into those seats out in 


“And Don 


left. Only lefthanded Philly batter I reeall doing that was Dick 


Sisler, on THAT day. (The 10th inning of the final game of the 
1950 season, for the pennant, ‘after Richie had thrown out Cal 
Abrams trying to score the winning run for the Dodgers from 
second on a single by Duke Snider in the ninth.) 


Don’t match your sportswriting memory with ballplayers’ 
memories! 

“One other,” Ashburn said, “Kid by the name of Jim Com- 
mand hit one there, with the bases full,” and then I remembered 
it too. Command is gone back to the minors after his brief big 
league career of half a season, in which the grand slam undoubtedly 
was the high peint. 

e ' 

LOOKING OVER the Phillies you counted five of the eight 
starting regulars as the same regulars who won it in ‘50, a surpris- 
ingly static ballclub. They are Hamner, Ashburn, Del Ennis, Willie 
Jones and Andy Seminick, though the latter was trades to Cincinnati 
and then back again since the big year. A sixth starter this day, 
Stan Lopata at first base, was on that 1950 team as a second string 
catcher. Yeu remember him coming up as a late pinch hitter in the 
Series and Allie Reynolds coming in from the bullpen to burn 
three straight strikes over so characteristically. ... . 


Among the pitchers, the holdovers are Mr. Roberts, Curt 
Simmons, originally coupled with Roberts as a young star headed 
fer the pitching heights, now grimly fighting a career-threatening 
sore arm at the age of 26, and Bob Miller, a righthander. 


and op 
start of 


on Tuesday to prevent bulldozers 
from tearing up a park play area 
where a parking area for the res- 
taurant, Tavern on the Green, had 
been erdered by Park. Commission- 
er Robert Moses. 


The mothers have stopped. the 
bulldozers, and no - censtruction 
men were in sight, but Moses has 
promised a scrap if the women 
don’t retire. | 

“If he calls the cops—as he says 
he will—we'll fight,” said Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bresnick, settling the three- 
year-old Jane beside her. 

A neighborhood commitee led 
by commercial photograher. Ar- 
no'd Newman. talked Wednesday 
with Deputy Mayor John J. Theo- 
bald, who promised to look. into 
the situation. 

Moses has issued a four-page de- 
nunciation of the women. 


e- -—- -_-—_— 


Lawyers’ Guild 
Asks Reversal 
In Braden Case 


The U. S. Supreme Court's de- 
cision in the Nelson case requires 
that Carl Braden’s conviction under 
the Kentucky Sedition Act be set 
aside, the National Lawyers Guild 
told thé Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals in a brief filed as “friend af 
the court” by Osmond K. Fraen- 
kel and Victor Rabinowitz, the 
guild announced today. 

The. brief was filed in Carl 
Braden vs. Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, a case in which. Braden was 
indicted. and convicted under. the 
Kentucky Seditiqgn Act, as a result 
of “his action in purchasing a house 
in a white section of Louisville on 
behalf of a-Negro friend.” 

The brief argues: 

“The Supreme Court’s decision 
in Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
v. Steve Nelson plainly invalidates 


‘ 


Central P 


New York mothers, bundled against a chill and fortified with coffee and camp 
stools; turned out in Central Park at 8 a.m. yesterday to renew a battle against bulldozers 
and the City Park.Commission. The mothers, as many as 50 at a time, began a blockade 


) 
| 


Teachers Weigh 
Next Step in — 
Wage Fight 


With one teachers’ union, the 
Teachers Guild (AFL-CIO) having 
rejected unanimously the plea to 
end: an extra-curricular work boy- 
cott, other teachers group yester- 
day considered what to do about 
the city’s refusal to give added 
salary increases. 

The High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation’ executive committee 
was convening at presstime. Its 
membership meeting will decide 
Tuesday. .. . . : 

The Mayor and the Board of 
Estimate claim they are offering 
$21,600,000 in raises. Teachers 
have pointed out that-half-of this 
was awarded last year in a two- 
year package deal, and that to 
take increased state aid funds to 
pay a deferred salary increase is 
unethical. , 

The Guild, at its delegate as- 
sembly meeting Wednesday, nam- 
ed a special committee to consider 
Suggestions and report back next 
week, These ranged from a one- 
day teacher walk-out or general 
school strike to mass resignations 
of at least 10,000 teachers to take 
place next Sept. 10, to refusal to 
accept the additional salary in- 
crease. Some estimated it would be 
only $6 a month for low categories. 


tend the boycott and accept the 
inadequate added money under 
protest. | 
| Delegates accused Mrs, May An- 
dres Healy, chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Teachers Organiza- 
tions, of being a “phony leader,” 
anxious to retain her $13,500 job 
but doing little to help the city’s 
hard-pressed teachers. 

The Teachers Union membership 
meeting tonight: will take up the 
salary issue. 


H-Bomb Test 


the Kentucky Sedition Act nvict.| [NG 
ow Set for 


which the defendant was convict- 
ed. This is clear from a reading of 
the Court's opinion, which is com- 
Pang 8 and unequivocal and 
eaves little need for extensive dis- 
cussion of the point.”. 

The brief also. points out that 
ae ges oe in the court below 
denied the defendant's pre-trial 
motion to dismiss the indictment, 
which motion was based primarily 
on the argument that federal legis- 
lation has preempted the field... . 
The conflict of authority between 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania and decisions in 
New Jersey and other state courts, 
relied on by Judge Curtis, has now 
been resolved by the high court.” 


Therefore the brief concludes 


) 


that the “statute under which de- 


in the face of this decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United 


| States; it conflicts with national 


lation in the same field, and 
it. 


e 


‘ 


was convicted cannot stand 


tendant's conviction falls with 


May 8 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 19.— 
Target date for history's first “pub- 
lic” H-bomb test was changed to- 
day from May 1 to May 8. The 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Defense Department said the 
postponement was caused by 
technical difficulties involved in 
making ready for the detonation 
at Bikini.” 

The two agencies did not say 
what the technical difficulties were. 

Fifteen newsmen and a score of 
civil defense officials invited to 
witness the shot were told to re- 

rt in Honolulu by noon (Hono- 

u time) May 1. 

Today's announcement said that 
‘though May 8 is the new targe 
date, “the detonation could 
further delayed by unexpected 


developments. cf  unsatistacto 
weather conditions.” m 
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a conference with Wilber 


Other suggestions were to ex-' 


| fits -by May.” He said chances of 


Roosevelt 


(Continued from Page 1) 
M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, 
and several aides, on Tuesday, 
he had offered evidence _ that 
“there seems to be a drift in the 
Army back to the days of segre- 
gation.” 

Powell cited: 

1—The designation for overseas 
levy of “for Caucasians only” on 
official orders .signed by the com- 
manders in various military instal- 
lations within the VU, S. | 

2—The designation of “colored” 
on all forms used in compiling the 
morning reports in the Army. 
3—The fact that only about one 


percent of the people employed 
in the special services of the 


A 


7 


Smith Act 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


round of questioning jurors on 
their personal prejudice and asso- 
ciations, quizzed veniremen in- 
dividually and one at a time in his 
chambers. i : 

This additional interrogation of 
the panel was conducted ih the 
presence of the seven defendants, 


their attorneys, the prosecution 


staff and a court stenographer. 

The new system was agr 
upon by defense and prosecutian. 

Court observers noted that the 
method of interrogation was un- 
precedented, yet in line with Fed- 
eral Court procedure. 

Judge Bicks explained the pro- 
spective jurors would feel more at 
ease when revealing their private 
opinions in chambers away “from 
the glare of -publicity. 

The Judge did not bar newsmen 
from the sessions in champers. 
But newsmen agreed generally, 


Army are Negro. 
4—Less than one percent of| 


those employed in __ educational! 
staffs of schools for dependents 


in the Army are~ Negro. 

S—That the USO had estab- 
lished, in one military installation, 
two canteens, one.for colored, one 
for white, 

‘Powell also askéd Brucker: 

“Is it. true or not that clerk Ne- 
gro personnel in the Pentagon are 
frozen at grade 4 or grade 5?” 


Dodge Jobless 
Consider March 


not to report matters of a private 
nature discussed there, although 
the questions and answers are part 
of the trial record. 

Attorneys and other court ob- 
servers expressed general approval 
of the new feature. They pointed 
out it helped the court probe 


Quizzed in 


eed | the U. S. 


‘be completed today or 


_ New York, Friday, April 20, 1956 
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A new method of examining a jury panel evolved yes- 
terday in Federal Court in the third Fole 
Act trial. Federal Judge Alexander Bicks, 


Square Smith 
gan a second 


This, they said, was especially 
important in a political trial, where 
communism and freedom of 
thought are the issues. 

ta nso sage are ee 
Wi teaching ~~ advocatin 
Marxian which the 
prosecution 
advoca 


claitns is a philosophy 
violent overthrow of 
vernment. The defense 
has catergorically denied this. 
The seven «defendants are 
George Blake Charney, Alexander 
Tractenberg,. Mrs. Marion - Bach- 
rach, Sidney Stein, James J. Jack- 
son, Fred Fine and William Nor- 


man. | ae. 
Judge Bicks began the individual 
examination of fifty-four prospec- 
tive jurors. shortly before noon, 
Already the names of 96 venire- 
men have already been drawn 
from the jury wheel. Forty-two 
were excused, thirty-six for prej- 
udice, and six for other reasons. 
Examination of. prospective 
jurors is scheduled to continue for 
the fourth day’ today. The Court 
expressed belief that, leaving room 
for defense and prosecution chal- 


lenges, selection of the jury may 
onday. 


deeper into veniremen’s prejudices. 


SHIPPERS SNAG ATTEMPT. 


FOR UNIFORM 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—At- 
tempts of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee 
to. secure a common termination 


HAMTRAMCK. — = Leaders of 
Dodge UAW Local ’3 told a mass 
meeting of unemployed members 
that unless the City Council of De- 
troit finds time to discuss the prob-. 
lems of idle workers, the union 


leaders will take the unemployed} 


date of longshore contracts on all 
coasts were frustrated today by the 
east coast shipping employers. 
As todays committee hearing 
ended, Rep. Herbert C. Bonner 
(D-NC) chairman, said that he was 
“disappointed” and would hold the 


to city hall and make them listen. 
The local says it has 12,000 out! 
of work. 

Two years ago, led by Pat. C. 
Quinn, vice-president of Dodge Lo- 
cal 3, hundreds of workers, unem- 
ployed for 10 months or more, 
jammed City Hall chambers and 
forced the Council to listen. They 
won some demands. 

Quinn told newsmen last week 
that “75 percent of the workers will 
exhaust their unemployment bene- 


getting back to work before late 
summer are poor. 


* 


This- last week at the second : 


meeting of unemployed attended 
by several hundred, in a bristling 
speech, Quinn said many hundreds 
of workers need aid, as the average. 
of $35 a week from unemplowment 
compensation isn’t enough to buv 
food, pay rent, payments on Cars 
and other items. 

The workers, as Quinn pointed 
out, bought many things on time, 
made down payments on homes, 
because they believed the Eisen- 
hower propaganda of “prosperity.” 
Now 


live on unemployment compensa- 

Se oe een Reopen 
When the unemployment com- 

pensation checks run out the idle 


workers then go on relief. 
Relief checks for a worker wi 


. : 


» plus a 


a. wife and two children average} —-2 
rent ~e-=s 


matter in “abeyance” until he 
could get in touch with the New 
York Shipping Association. 


Present at todays hearing to. 


urge the proposal were Captain 
William Bradley, president o 
International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation, and. ILA officials from 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports; Harry 
Bridges, president of the West 


face foreclosure, evic-| . 
tidhs, taking away of refrigerators,| — 
cars and furniture while they try to}. 


“VISIT To INDIA" 


the 


. 
os 


PACT DATE — 


Coast International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
and Paul St. Sure, for the Pacific 
Maritime Association. 

Of maritime. trade. associations 
in 15 ports, only three objected 
to the plan. Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Norfolk. Of these, only 
the Steamship Trade Association 
of Baltimore was represented at 
the hearing. 7 

The New York. Shipping Asso- 
ciation did not appear either. 


| Bradley suggested “the are too 


busy trying to put me*in jail.” 


————— 
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TAX RAID SUITS 
OFF TO TUESDAY 
Injunction proceedings in Fed- 
eral Court against the Internal 


Revenue Division, brought by the 
Daily Worker and the Communist 


Party, were —— yesterday — 
to sara we ae y Judge Thom- 
as M eth: 

It is charged that the tax case 
is fabricated for. persecution” pur- 
poses, and that there is no-ground 
for a “jeopardy assessment”, or 
seizure of assets.. |» ‘agi 


ea! 
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